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The Magic in Princeton Starts on the Campus 


Hallowed ivy, picturesque vistas, and energetic students are the wellspring 


magine some tourists descending on 
Princeton for the first time. They would 
begin seeing “Princeton” on billboards and 
office buildings miles away from the ulti- 
mate destination. Tawdry motels and greasy 
spoons would evoke the image. By the time 
the visitors got to Nassau Street, they might 
being to wonder just what magical properties 
the name “Princeton” has. 

But the name does have a special sheen, 
and one that transcends all the commercial 
uses. The sheen, of course, comes from the 
university that has been here for nearly 250 
years. 

No wonder Princeton University is a 
mecca for tourists as well as prospective 
students. Just to wander on the campus, with 
its hallowed ivy and lush greenery, its Gothic 
buildings and picturesque vistas, is an 
afternoon’s pleasure. Those who want to 
learn about the university’s history and folk- 
lore should take the free Orange Key guide 
tour, conducted four times a day by under- 
graduate volunteers. One-hour tours for indi- 
viduals leave daily at 10, 11, 1:30 and 3:30 
p.m. (Sundays in afternoon only. Call 609- 
258-3603 for large group reservations.) 

University undergraduates provide an en- 
tertaining — though often apocryphal — ac- 
count of the university’s history. The students 
have the ability to simultaneously talk loudly 


and walk backward, and to watch them pro-. 


ceed down the paths with visitors (anywhere 
from 10 to 60 prospective students and curi- 
osity seekers) following in their wake, is in 
itself a sight to see. 
Sometimes, though, you just want to wan- 
der around on your own. This tour of the 
_campus follows the general route of the Or- 
onge Key tour, and uses some of the lore 
provided by Orange Key guide Colin Fenton 
°93, but it also culls the best tidbits from the 
guidebooks. 


The Campus 


Fon behind the huge iron FitzR- 
andolph gate on Nassau Street, historic Nas- 
sau Hall dominates the square of lawn 
bounded on both sides by 18th century 
houses. This was the original part of the 
campus. In fact, the very word “campus” was 
coined here, to distinguish the grounds from 
what Harvard called its “yard.” 

Here in 1774 politically active students 
burned the winter’s supply of tea, a la the 
Boston Tea party. Some students are still 
politically active and, in fact, the college 


takes its fall break during Election Week so 
the students can work on political cam- 
paigns. 

At least 10,000 people squeeze into this 
area for Commencement. And tradition has 
it that, only after graduating, may students 
exit by the FitzRandolph Gate. To do other- 
wise is to risk extremely bad luck. 

When Princeton University was chartered 
in 1746 as the “College of New Jersey,” it 
was the fourth college in the colonies, (after 
Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale). Then 
it was located in northern New Jersey, and 10 
years later the little town of Princeton beat 
out New Brunswick in the bid for the 


college’s permanent quarters. Nassau Hall, 
considered an immense structure when it was 
built in 1756, contained everything that hap- 
pened in the college — classes, eating, and 
student living areas. 

From Nassau Street, to your left facing 
into the campus, is the Henry House. It was 
named after the famous physicist Joseph 
Henry and is now the home of the dean of the 
faculty. 

Built in 1837 and moved three times, it 
was designed by scientist and architect Jo- 
seph Henry, after whom the unit of induction, 
the “henry,” was named. A favorite teacher, 
he was paid $1,000 per year, plus the house, 


by Barbara Fox 


plus $100 for materials to build a magnet that | 
would lift nearly two tons. Henry set up a 
wire from his house to Stanhope Hall (the 
building close to Nassau Hall on the opposite" 
side) to send electrical impulses and fore- 
shadow the radio. After 14 years here he 
moved on to organize the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. ; 

Again from Nassau Street, to your rightis , 
the Maclean House, with its courtyard gar- 
den entrance. The Orange Key guide tour 
starts here, and here you can also pick up 
inexpensive or free brochures about many 
different aspects of the university: sculpture, 
landscaping, architecture, trees, persenali- 
ties, and Woodrow Wilson. 

The Maclean House was built to house 
Aaron Burr Sr., university president from 
1715 to 1757. (Burr was the father of the 
Princeton alumnus who later became vice 
president of the United States. He died when 
his son was two years old. Junior, class of 
1772, did a five-year course in three years, 
graduating at the age of 16. He later killed 
another alumnus, Alexander Hamilton, in a 
duel.) 

When one of the university’s famous and 
influential presidents, John Witherspoon, 
came from Scotland to live in Maclean 
House in 1768, he was the only fulltime 
teacher. But he was also a successful 
fundraiser, through his preaching, and an 
eminent politician. He signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and served in the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Look for the Stamp Act sycamore trees on 
the lawn of the Maclean House, planted there 
in 1765 to honor the repeal of the loathsome 
acts. (They are also called “buttonwood” 
trees for their little round seed balls.) 


Nassau Hall 


O. the Orange Key guide tour the first 
stop will be Nassau Hall, and the undergrad- 
uate guide will surely explain that it narrowly 
escaped being named “Belcher Hall” after 
the then governor of New Jersey. To the 
immense gratitude of all future 
Princetonians, Governor Jonathan Belcher 


Orange Key: Sophomore Ta- 
mara Vadik leads a throng of 
prospecetive students and 
tourists. The tour is free; stu- 
dent folklore is bountiful. 
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deferred to King William III, king of England 
and prince of Orange of “the illustrious house 
of Nassau.” 

The Continental Congress met here during 
the summer of 1783, making Princeton the 
capital of the United States for four months 
and 18 days. That spring, mutinous, unpaid 
soldiers were advancing on Philadelphia, and 
Elias Boudinot — a Princeton resident who 
was the Congress’s president, and therefore, 
actually the “first president” of United States 
— recommended that the Congress move to 
Princeton. The Treaty of Paris was signed 
here, and Boudinot later became the first 
head of the U.S. Mint. 

More than one school claims to have orig- 
inated the term “Ivy League,” but here on the 
sides of Nassau Hall are the plaques, one for 
each class, mounted when the class planted 
its ivy. Supposedly classes with flourishing 
ivy would have flourishing careers. 


The tiger statues on the Nassau Hall steps 
used to be lions and the school’s colors used 
to be just orange, after the Prince of Orange. 
Why the change? One entertaining story 
claims that Princeton crew went to a race 
where the race rules called for uniforms with 
two colors. So the oarsmen took black mud 
from the side of the river bank, smeared it on 
their orange shirts, and presented themselves 
to the officials as “orange and black.” And 
that, says Orange Key guide Fenton, is why 
Woodrow Wilson’s Class of 1879 replaced 
Nassau Hall’s lions with tigers. 


In the Memorial Atrium are inscribed the 


names of 644 of Princeton’s war dead from 
the Revolutionary through the Vietnam wars. 

Just how strong the ties are between 
Princeton and the South can be seen from the 
Civil War roster. Exactly 35 men died on each 
side of that conflict. So many Southern fam- 
ilies were sending their sons to Princeton, so 
the story goes, that Thomas Jefferson was 
impelled to end the “brain drain” by founding 
the University of Virginia. One of the most 
famous Southerners, “Light Horse Harry” 


Lee, was the father of Robert E. Lee. Later 
undergraduates from the south pressed for an 
honor code. Aided by Ellen (Mrs. Woodrow) 
Wilson and the independent student newspa- 
per, the Daily Princetonian, the honor code 
was instituted in 1893. It’s still in place, and 
to this day Princeton undergraduates take 
exams with no proctors or teachers present. 

The Faculty Room is often open in the 
afternoons, but call the Orange Key guides if 
you want to check. 

The room has been rebuilt several times 
since 1756 when the student body —all eight 
of them — met here for morning prayer. In 
the current version, the resemblance to Brit- 
ish parliament is strictly intentional: the table 
separating the two sets of benches is wider 
than a saber’s reach, so no one can whip out 
a saber in an argument. Now it is used for 
faculty and trustee meetings. 


eae the Battle of Princeton, when 
the British were holed up inside Nassau Hall, 
Alexander Hamilton fired one cannon ball 
that hit the wall outside (you can see the 
indentation) and another decapitated the por- 
trait of Prince George. The college had the 
picture replaced (moving it to a lesser place, 
on the right) but also commissioned a 
Charles Willson Peale painting of General 
Washington at the Battle of Trenton to hang 
in the fanciest frame and in the place of 
honor, on the left as you face the president’s 
desk. 

In the Peale portrait, one of only two done 
from life, Benjamin Rush tends to the dying 
General Hugh Mercer while a man (said to 
be Peale’s son) looks on. A brilliant alumnus, 
Rush completed the course (then five years) 
at age 14, spoke seven languages, served as 
General Washington’s aide, and became a 
prominent doctor. 

On the table, a silver mace donated by the 
town for use in official processions is in- 
scribed E Pluribus Unum. Check, and you 


Inside Nassau Hall: The faculty room used to be 
the center of the entire college, but that was 250 
years ago. The steps have aged since then. 


will see it is spelled wrong. 

From the atrium, turn right down the hall- 
way past the original dormitory, now used for 
dean’s offices. Students were 13 or 14 when 
they arrived, and they were usually accom- 
panied by their servants. Notice the very 
worn brick floors. To pass the time the young 
men supposedly set up bowling games with 
cannonballs left over from the war. 

Outside to the left, the tall, black statue is 
Sir Henry Moore’s “Oval With Points,” af- 
fectionately known as “Nixon’s Nose.” It 
weighs 2.5 tons and was supposedly inspired 
by an elephant skull placed in the garden of 
Sir Julian Huxley. A favorite spot for souve- 
nir snapshots, it is part of the extensive Put- 
nam collection of mostly abstract sculpture, 
with work by such famous artists as Pablo 


Picasso and Louise Nevelson. Conspicu- 
ously absent from the campus are any by 
Johnson & Johnson heir and sculptor J. Sew- 
ard Johnson, whose ultra-realistic figure 
sculptures delight the general public but are 


selectively ignored by critics. Someone did 


donate a Johnson sculpture to the university 
but it has been relegated to an off-campus 


spot. 
Pass the windowed front of Alexander 


Hall (Richardson Auditorium) on your left. A 


favorite but false story about this eccentric 
Romanesque building — which had no 
restrooms until it was recently revamped — 
is that the building was the perverse gift of 
an alumnus architect whose thesis drawings 
had been rejected. Its marvelous acoustics 
host eminent musical groups, and many of 
the concerts are free, thanks to generous 
music-loving donors that populate the town. 
On any given night in Princeton there can be 
three — even four — simultaneous concerts. 


In good weather, you will be assaulted by 
music blaring from the dorm windows as you 
pass through the arch of Rockefeller College, 
named for John D. Rockefeller III ’29. In all, 
four men named Rockefeller have attended 
the university (Nelson did not, but his two 
sons did) plus numerous Rockefeller rela- 
tions who have other names. The biggest 
donor was Lawrence S. ’32. who has contrib- 
uted a total of $40 million. Other colleges are 
named for such celebrities as Malcolm 
Forbes and Woodrow Wilson. 

The campus was organized into “colleges” 
in 1982 to make each living area self suffi- 
cient. Priding itself on undergraduate access 
to high-level faculty, the university planned 
for each college’s “faculty fellows” to take 
their meals in the college’s dining room. 
Each door on the quadrangle leads to a stair- 
well with six rooms and a bathroom in the 
basement. Some of the rooms have working 
fireplaces. 

Students paid $21,000 for tuition and ex- - 
penses last year, and 45 percent of the 4,500 
undergraduates had some sort of financial 
aid. The university also has 1,800 graduate 
students for a total enrollment of 6,300. To 
produce next year’s class of ’95, approxi- 
mately 1,100 freshmen, the admissions of- 
fice took applications from more than 12,000 
prospective students and accepted 2,026 of 
them. Average S.A.T. scores for the class of 
’904 were 620 verbal and 692 math. 

This part of the campus was built in 1907 
in “Collegiate Gothic” imitation of Oxford 
and Cambridge, with exquisite craftsman- 
ship: battlements, gargoyles, pointed arches, 
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ian craftsmen for these buildings 
and for the university chapel, and 
the Italian heritage is still. very 
strong in the town. 

Holder Tower, supposed to look 
like Canterbury Cathedral, looms 
over the courtyard and the corner 
of Nassau Street. One night every 
winter when the first snowfall hits 
campus, it overlooks some bizarre 
doings: the sophomore and sopho- 
moric Nude Olympics. As its name 
foretells, the event involves in-the- 
buff races from Holder Hall, 
through the campus, and through 
the town. This event has acquired 
additional notoriety since the col- 
lege turned coeducational in 1970. 

Exit to the left of the quadrangle 
and proceed back to the rear of 
Alexander Hall, known as “The 
Beach” for reasons obvious in good 
weather. In bad weather, when it’s 
OK to stare, you can ponder the 
literary figures carved into the back 
of Alexander Hall’s wall. 

On the Orange Key tour, the 
guides tell about the undergraduate 
escapades when they pass Nassau 
Hall on one side and Cannon Green 
on the other. 


Tie cannon buried in the mid- 
die of Cannon Green was a leftover 
from the Revolutionary War. It was 
subject to all kinds of raids from 
Rutgers, and in 1976 Rutgers 
pulled off the best trick of all. They 
dug a hole next to the cannon-and 


_ put the dirt on top of the cannon to 


make it appear that they had some- 
how taken it. Two weeks later they 
informed the chagrined Prince- 
tonians of the successful maneuver. 

Tradition dictates that if a fresh- 
man scales the wall of Nassau Hall 
to steal the clapper from the bell, 
Classes are canceled for that day. 
Now, extra clappers are kept on 
hand and the administration sternly 
discourages such shenanigans. The 
class of ’92 never got the clapper, 
but a woman from the class of ’93 
stole it in the first five days and had 
the distinction of being the first 


female to be a member of “Grand- 


sons of Aaron Burr.” That’s the un- 
official society of clapper stealers 
who give a magnum of champagne 
to the newest member of the clan. 
The building to the right of Nas- 
sau Hall and Cannon Green is East 
Pyne. Go through its picturesque 
archway and courtyard to get to 
Firestone Library and the Chapel. 


stone Plaza, looking back at the 
East Pyne arch, you can spot the 
figure of a blindfolded man trying 
to look at a book, “The Unseeing 
Reader.” To the leftand right of that 
arch, a gardener and a mason, re- 
spectively. Also from the Plaza, 
looking at the chapel, find a 
chained dragon. On Firestone Li- 
brary itself, the “Flute Player,” a 
“boss” or ornamental carving that 
was based on 15th century printers 
marks. 

The 1,800-seat University 
Chapel, built from 1925-28 in 
Gothic revival, was designed by 
Yale graduate Ralph Adams Cram, 
who was also supervising campus 
architect. Its oak pews are carved 
from wood intended for civil war 
gun carriages, and its 16th century 
pulpit came from France. 

Over the front door, the 
Princeton shield — with the open 
Bible — has the motto “Dei Sub 
Numine Viget” which means 
“Under God’s Power she flour- 


ishes.” But one year the freshmen. 


were told it meant “God Went to 
Princeton.” 

Dubbed the “$6 million protest 
against materialism,” the chapel 
was controversial from the start. 
That it was shaped like a cross ag- 
gravated the Calvinist Presbyteri- 
ans, who didn’t like “High 
Church.” But the very idea of 
spending $6 million on a religious 
building scandalized the other 
camp. Princeton had been the only 
colonial college with no specific 
denomination or required faith. 
And Woodrow Wilson, who had 
appointed the first Jew and first 
Roman Catholic to the faculty, in- 
sisted on having a Biblical scholar 
— not a fundamentalist — as a 
religion professor. 

The stained glass windows 
straddle the worlds of faith and 
learning. In addition to the Chris- 
tian motifs they also depict such 


authors as Dante, Milton, and Bun- 


yan; such thinkers as Augustine 
and Erasmus; such leaders as pres- 
ident John Witherspoon and alum- 
nus James Madison. Later tributes 
were added to Adlai Stevenson ’22 
and a fallen World War II veteran. 
In the narthex of the chapel are free 
brochures about chapel and its win- 
dows. The chapel is open daily 
until 11 p.m., Saturday until 6 p.m. 

Note that though the chapel has 
no tower, the library does. When 
they dug the foundation for the 
Harvey S. Firestone Memorial Li- 
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brary construction workers found 
fossils of prehistoric fish, which 
are now displayed inside. 
Formerly an open stack library 
accessible to townies as well as 
students, most parts of Firestone 


are now Closed to all but university - 


folk. It boasts the libraries of John 
Foster Dulles, Adlai Stevenson,, 
Woodrow Wilson, F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald, and the fabulous Scheide rare 
book collection. Some of its 4.5 
million books are housed in the 
library’s 18 other buildings, many 
open to the public. 

At Firestone you can go inside 
the lobby to see White Sun a white 
marble sculpture by the late Isamu 
Noguchi, or a behind-glass replica 


of the College of New Jersey li- 
brary, or the contents of two galler- 


ies. Itis also a handy restroom stop. 

Continue down the steps toward 
Washington Road past the tiny 
Hibben Garden, a respite for eyes 
and feet, which has a limestone 
bench inscribed “Come ye yourself 
apart into a lovely place and rest 
awhile.” — 

At the bottom of the steps is 
George Segal’s statue of Abraham, 


The Guide to the Tour: You can follow our 
reporter's steps in a self-guided tour by using this 
map. Start at the main university gates, on Nas- 
sau Street opposite Witherspoon. If you get lost, 
ask anybody. Many buildings do not have signs. 


obeying God’s orders and prepar- 
ing to sacrifice Isaac. It was com- 
missioned by, but refused by, Kent 
State University and has found a 
home here. Segal is the New Jersey 
sculptor known for his realistic fig- 
ures, such as the commuters in the 
Port Authority bus station in New 
York. | 

‘Turn right through the arch be- 
hind the chapel and the Segal 
statue. On the right by the chapel 
exit, look for the downspout with 
the bulldog, supposedly the Yale 
architect’s revenge. 

To the left, the first door after the 
arch is the office of Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Toni Morrison, author of 
“The Beloved.” The first American 

‘novel “Father Bombo’s Pilgrims to 
Mecca” was written here in the 
1770s and the literary tradition is 
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studded with such names as T.S. 
Eliot (14 Alexander Street), 
Thornton Wilder (a graduate stu- 
dent whose “Our Town” premiered 
at McCarter Theater), F.Scott Fitz- 
gerald and Edmund Wilson (both 
class of 1917). Princeton’s current 
faculty boasts such literary celeb- 
rities as Joyce Carol Oates and 
John McPhee, but Morrison — 
with a salary of $136,888 last year 
— is the only liberal-arts faculty 
member to be in the top five of 
highest-paid teachers. 

Past the Mather Sundial (a sym- 
bol of Princeton’s connections to 
Oxford and Cambridge) and McC- 
osh Hall (home of two large lecture 
halls). Continue past the School of 
Architecture, where post-modern 
architect Michael Graves now pre- 
sides. 

Walking toward the 1879 arch, 
note the monkey gargoyles. Above 
the arch, former university presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson had his of- 
fices. One of the many stories told 
about Wilson concerns Andrew 
Carnegie, who was persuaded by a 
former member of the Princeton 
crew team, a coxswain, to donate a 
lake for crew races. Crewing on 
the busy Delaware & Raritan 
Canal had been dangerous if not 
impossible, and Andrew 
liked the idea because he had built 
lakes (lochs) in Scotland. It is 3.5 
miles long and was made in 1906. 

But Woodrow Wilson, who had 
unsuccessfully asked the 
thropist for money to build a grad- 
uate college, was not pleased. “I 
asked for bread, and you gave me 
water,” was Wilson’s acid remark. 

The building of the graduate 
college, one might Say, was what 
thrust Wilson into the national 
spotlight. Wilson disagreed with 
former U.S. president Grover 
Cleveland on where a graduate 
college should be located. Wilson 
wanted to cluster the graduate stu- 
dents near the undergraduates to 
provide a healthy leaven, but 
Cleveland had his sights set on a 
true “ivory tower,” remote from 
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land snared a major donor and won. 
After losing this political skirmish, 
Wilson resigned the college presi- 
dency and went into state politics, 
and then into the national arena. 

Stand in the arch to see the eating 
clubs on Prospect Avenue, the 

Woodrow Wilson School, and be- 
yond that the new social science 
building. 

Through this arch throng the 
alumni in the annual ritual called 
the “P-Rade,” with the alumni 
marching in zany class costumes in 
a poignant parade of the ages, from 
the oldest (in golf carts) to the 
youngest (feeling no pain). They 
parade down the steps and along 
Prospect past the eating clubs. 

Prospect Avenue, known as “The 
Street,” is the center of upperclass 
social life. Three-fourths of the 
sophomore class “‘bickers” (rushes 
and joins an eating club). All of the 
eating clubs voluntarily went 
coeducational except Tiger and Ivy, 
which were targeted by sex dis- 
crimination suits just settled in 
favor of women. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald reportedly 
worked on “This Side of Paradise” 
at the Cottage Club, the sixth build- 
ing down on the right, at the comer 
of Roper Lane. 

The Woodrow Wilson School, 
built in 1966, recently came into a 
great sum of money and is now 
officially named Robertson Hall. It 
is affectionately named: “States- 
man Tech” or “God’s Bicycle 
Rack.” Famous graduates: Ralph 
Nader, Nicholas De B. Katzenbach, 
Claiborne Pell, Paul Volcker, and 
George P. Shultz. 

With his 58 quartz-surfaced col- 
umns the architect Minoru 
Yamasaki was making reference to 
the Parthenon and the Ducal Palace 
in Venice. One unlikely and apoc- 
ryphal account says that the reflect- 
ing pool resulted from the 
university’s compromise with the 
architect, who really wanted to put 
the building in the middle of Lake 
Camegie. Whether or not that is 
true, Corwin Hall (which now 
stands opposite the pool) had to be 
moved to make way for the new 
Structure. 

Between Corwin and the Wood- 
row Wilson School is the $21 mil- 
lion social science building (con- 
taining Fisher and Bendheim Halls) 
designed by Robert Venturi ’47. 

In the winter, when the “Foun- 
tain of Freedom” is dry, this is 
skateboard mecca. In the spring, 
the delicate, pink-blossomed sau- 
cer magnolias are a foil for the 
shiny pillars of the building. 


[; time permits, make a side ex- 
cursion to Guyot Hall, three build- 
ings down Washington Road, op- 
posite Ivy Lane. Carvings of flora 
and fauna, done by the sculptor of 
Mount Rushmore, grace the out- 
side wall. In the little gem of a 
museum, skeletons of such fauna as 
a saber-toothed tiger, a dinosaur, 
and a giant pig occupy the first 
floor. On the third floor are natural 
history paintings by former curator 
Benjamin Waterhouse Hawkins, 
the designer of dinosaur statues dis- 
Played at the Crystal Palace Exhi- 
bition in London. 

Turn back from the arch and 
make your way over to the back of 

t House, designed like a 
Tuscan villa, once the president’s 
home but now the faculty club. The 
Woodrow Wilsons put a fence 
around the grounds in 1904 to keep 


_ Tiotous students from tracking 


through. As laid out by Ellen Wil- 
Son in the pattern of a Princeton 
shield, the brilliant display of col- 
orful flowers changes with the sea- 
Sons, 
In addition to the dark, tall hem- 
locks and rhododendrons, look on 
Tight, as you leave the garden, 
for a Cedar of Lebanon. Planted in 
849, and considered to be the best 
of its kind in the United States, it 


see ek? 


has huge twisting branches, like 
arms, One nearly parallel to the 
ground. It can live for up to 2,500 
years. 

To the left as you leave the gar- 
dens, Brown Hall and Jones Hall. A 
favorite Orange Key anecdote is 
that in 1960 the sophomore class 
rolled a mammoth snowball up to 
the archway leading into Brown 
Hall, then the home of half the 
freshmen class. The snowball sup- 
posedly froze, according to under- 
graduate folklore, and the impris- 
oned freshmen had to escape 
through the first-floor windows. 

Jones Hall has on its mantel, in 
German, one of Albert Einstein’s 
favorite sayings, “God is subtle, but 
he-is not malicious.” Einstein lec- 
tured in Princeton in 1921 and 
came to live here at 112 Mercer 
Street in 1933 as a member of the 
Institute for Advanced Study. The 
institute was housed at Jones Hall 
until its Own campus was built. 
Tales of the great physicist are le- 
gion. 

On your right, the back of the Art 
Museum. (If you went around front 
you would see a giant statue by 
Picasso.) The museum’s first direc- 
tor was also the first man to teach 
art history seriously at an American 
college, John Marquand, Class of 
1874. He also designed a forerun- 
ner of the computer, a “logic ma- 
chine.” The art museum is free and 
is open Tuesday through Saturday, 
10 to 5, and Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. 
Gallery tours are generally Satur- 
days at 2 p.m., and museum talks 
are Fridays at 12:30 p.m. and Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. There is a museum 
store. 609-258-3787. 

Come around the other side of 
the museum to find the tigers 
guarding the steps to Whig and Clio 
halls, the small buildings with the 
Greek temple-like columns. The 
space behind and between the two 
Greek-temple style buildings, in 


pre-plumbing days, was occupied — 


by a fancy outdoor bathroom, with 
the fancy Latin name Cloaca Max- 
ima, after an anatomical term. Built 
in 1837, it consisted of a sunken 
courtyard with individual niches. 
In 1897 only one dorm boasted in- 
door plumbing. 

Whig and Clio were built in 
1837, rebuilt after a fire in 1893, 
and Whig Hall was rebuilt again 
after another fire in the early ’70s. 
They housed the intellectual center 
of the campus, opposing debating 
societies, and Whig (on the right) 
now houses “Whig-Clio,” still the 
university’s largest undergraduate 
association. 

At this point, most visitors are 
ready for a seat and a drink. The 
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ton is in Nassau 

Hall’s faculty room. 

The Cottage Club li- 

brary, right, is where 

Scott Fitzgerald 

began writing ‘This 

Side of Paradise.’ 
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shortest distance to either can be 
found by walking toward Nassau 
Street to the student center, Chan- 
cellor Green, the domed-building 
that opens onto Firestone Plaza. 

Or follow in the steps of students 
of yore and head over to the Tap 
Room at the Nassau Inn, where 
generations of Princetonians have 
carved their initials in the tables, 
where photographs of former foot- 
ball teams will amuse you, and 
where an original Norman Rock- 
well ("Yankee Doodle Dandy") 
hangs. 

Tf it is during business hours on 
a weekday, wander down to the 
seven-story building called New 
South that overlooks the Dinky 
train station. In the top-floor cafe- 
teria you can buy coffee and soda 
or sample the college fare. 

It is an excellent vantage point 
for a bird’s eye view of the under- 
graduate campus, the Graduate 
College (which could be your very 
next destination), and McCarter 
Theater, home of the Triangle Club 
productions. That undergraduate 
organization launched the careers 
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of such luminaries as Joshua 
Logan, Jose Ferrer, Booth Tar- 
kington, and Jimmy Stewart, and it 
occupied Brooke Shields while she 
interrupted her career to study at 
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Princeton. Consider that diverse 
cast of characters while you rest 
your feet. That’s the real Princeton 
University that exists just under all 
the bricks and mortar. © 
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ny informed tour of the 
town of Princeton begins with a 
drive past a most modest structure 
— a white frame two-story house 
with large front porch in Greek re- 
vival style at 112 Mercer Street. Set 
in a tight line of other simple white 
frame houses on almost no 
grounds, the house was the resi- 
dence of Albert Einstein from the 
time he was ousted by the Nazis 
and joined the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in 1935 until his 
death in 1955. 

Einstein, one of the greatest sci- 
entists of all time, is in that line of 
towering astronomers — along 
with Ptolemy and Copernicus — 
who changed our view of the uni- 
verse. He is also in that other group 
of thinkers — along with Darwin 
and Freud — who changed our 
view of man’s place in the universe. 
Einstein, famous for his theory of 
relativity, his formula of E = mc 
squared, laid the groundwork for 
the atomic age. 

The presence of his house alone 
would be enough for any commu- 
nity to claim fame, but this is 
Princeton, and there’s far more. 

Woodrow Wilson, president of 
the United States during World War 
I, has the additional claim to fame, 
in this town, of being president of 


Houses of the Rich, Famous, & Infamous 


Princeton has huge mansions, historic mansions, and 112 Mercer 


Princeton University. He lived in 
the yellow colonial Steadman 
house (now being coated white) 
close to the street at 72 Library 
Place when he first joined the 
Princeton faculty in 1889. He 
stayed there until 1896, when he 
moved two houses down to the 
Tudor-style house he designed 
himself at 82 Library Place. It is set 
further back from the street. 

As university president he lived 
in Prospect House on campus. He 
was elected to be governor of New 
Jersey, then in 1912 to the presi- 
dency of the United States: when he 
got the news of that election, he was 
living at 25 Cleveland Lane. 

Set noticeably far back from the 
street is the house where former 


United States president Grover 
Cleveland lived from 1896 until his 
death in 1908. The house at 15 
Hodge Road had been built for Car- 
oline Stockton Dod and her hus- 
band in 1854, and Cleveland 
named it Westland. (No, not be- 


cause it sat in what is now consid-’ 


ered the western section: Cleveland 
named the house for his friend An- 
drew Fleming West, dean of the 
graduate school.) 

Cleveland now lies several 
blocks east down the street in 
Princeton Cemetery, along with his 
daughter Ruth (of Baby Ruth candy 
bar fame) and the corpses of Jona- 
than Edwards and Aaron Burr. 

Einstein, Wilson, and Cleveland: 
Princeton’s big three. But there is 


more. 

As the plaque in the brick wall 
on what is now the Aquinas Insti- 
tute will tell you, “Thomas Mann 
Lived Here, 1938-1941.” Mann is 
said to have rented this house, at the 
corner of Library Place and Stock- 
ton Street, while he lectured in hu- 
manities at the university and 
worked on “Lotte in Weimar” and 
other fiction. The house was built 
in 1906 by the president of the 
Epson Salts company. 


ad rinceton is so peppered with 
prominent people that, though you 
might be famous yourself, or be a 
neighbor of someone who is, in this 
community that is not remarkable. 


A geographical breakdown of ‘Who’s Who in America’ listed nearly 400 peo- 
ple from Princeton. Of course, most people in town choose not to be listed. 


© 1988 The Olive Garden Restaurants. 


TOUR [tary WITH 


by Joan Crespi 


Most of those prominent live in- 
conspicuous private lives and scru- 
pulously keep it that way. Many — 
but not all, by a long shot — have 
unlisted phone numbers. Some are 
more public. Yet any list of the 
accomplishments of Princeton’s 
citizenry — with their prizes (in- 
cluding Nobel and Pulitzer), hon- 
ors, positions held, committees 
served on, books written — is over- 
whelming. And nearly all are 
things done and achieved, rather 
than wealth inherited. 

Several members of the Council 
on Foreign Relations live here. 
When “Who’s Who in America” 
published a geographical break- 
down six years ago, it listed nearly 
400 people under Princeton. When 
the Princeton Public Library threw 
a party in 1986 to honor 25 years 
of its Friends organization and in- 
vited area authors, 267 authors of 
published books registered. And 
you know there are more. 

Some who sit atop the corporate 
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ladder make or have made their 
home in Princeton as well. Find 
them in “Who’s Who in Finance 
and Industry.” 

* What causes so many prominent 
people to make Princeton their 
home? Some come here to teach at 
the university; some come as stu- 
dents and later make Princeton 
their permanent home; some come 
here with appointments to the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study; some, in- 
creasingly, come here for jobs. 
Some retire here. Undeniably, the 
presence of so many luminaries at- 
tracts others. 

And Princeton’s location, almost 
midway between New York and 
Philadelphia, puts it within com- 
muting distance to jobs in either. 
Then there is the green and pleasant 
land, the charming colonial-style 
center of town, and the absence of 
disfiguring overhanging neon signs 
along Nassau Street in the town 
center. 

But Princeton: the magic is in the 
name and its happy confusion, for 
Princeton is both an Ivy League 
university, dedicated to the highest 
standards of learning and intellec- 
tually, as Robert F. Goheen pointed 
Out in his introduction to Robert 
Gambee’s “Princeton,” and also the 
town of Princeton. (Actually it’s 
Princeton Borough, which almost 
surrounds the university, and 
Princeton Township, which sur- 
rounds the borough — one place 
which maintains the fiction of 
being two.) It is the only one of the 
Ivy League colleges located in a 
town of the same name. 


Wie in recent years its once 
sleepy peace has metamorphosed 
into city-like creep-and-crawl traf- 
fic and scarce parking space, and 
while escalating real estate prices 
(and taxes) have put a Princeton 
home out of the reach of many, 
Princeton is still a sought-after lo- 
cation. For non-university folk, it is 
a university town, not your com- 
mon-garden-variety suburb. The 
university brings outstanding lec- 
turers, and there is a large regional 
theater that also showcases dances 
and concerts. 

What Mark Twain wrote is still 


true: “Princeton would suit me as 
well as Heaven, better in fact, for I 
shouldn’t care for that society up 
there.” 

Twain, of course, could have had 
no idea of the Princeton society 
now down here. Who are some of 
the famous among us? 

Milton Babbitt, the composer, 
lives on Western Way. 

George W. Ball, author and for- 
mer undersecretary of state, lives 
on Library Place 

Fiction writer Russell Banks 
lives on Poe Road. 

Peter ("Jaws") Benchley lives 
across the street from George Ball 
on Boudinot Street. 

Charles L. Brown, retired AT&T 
CEO, lives on Hunt Drive. 

William F. Bundy, an official in 


the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- - 


trations, lives on the Great Road. 
Former governor Brendan T. 
Byrne lives on Gallup Road. 
Soviet expert and former 
Guggenheim fellow Stephen 
Cohen lives on Wendover Drive. 
J. Richardson Dilworth, long- 
time principal advisor to Rockefel- 


_lers, lives on Hodge Road. 


Freeman Dyson, physicist and 
author, resides on Battle Road. 

Val Fitch, Nobel prize winner in 
physics, lives on Hartley Avenue. 

Governor Jim Florio lives down 
Stockton Street at Drumthwacket, 
purchased by the state to be the 
governor’s mansion. 

Robert Geddes, the architect, 
lives on Mercer Street at Lover’s 
Lane. 

Robert F. Goheen, former United 
State ambassador to India as well as 
former president of the university, 
lives on Orchard Circle. 

George “Adam Smith” Good- 
man lives on Fairway Drive. His 
“Adam Smith’s Money World” is a 
popular television program. 

The internationally known post 
moder architect Michael Graves 
has a home on Patton Avenue and a 
thriving office on Nassau Street. 

James M. Hester, former presi- 
dent of both New York University 
and the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens, lives on Cleveland Lane. 

Landon Y. Jones, editor of Peo- 
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ple magazine, lives on Hibben 
Road. 

Peter Kann, president of Dow 
Jones, editor of the “Wall Street 
Journal,” and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
lives on Cleveland Lane. 

Assemblyman Alan Karcher, 
who aspired to Drumthwacket, 
lives on Library Place in a stone 
house that was once, with its next- 
door neighbor, a much larger 
house. 

Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, for- 
mer attorney general, lives on the 
Great Road. 

Sociologist Suzanne Keller lives 
on Gordon Way. 

George F. Kennan, author and 
repeated winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize and the National Book 
Award, former ambassador to Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia, professor at the 
Institute for Advanced Studies, 
lives on Hodge Road. 

Gina, Kolata, medical and sci- 
ence writer of the New York Times, 
has bought a house in town on Hun 
Road. 

Bernard Lewis, Near Eastern ex- 
pert and author, lives on Hartley 
Avenue. 

Nonfiction writer John McPhee 


James M. McPherson, historian, 
educator, and author (his “Battle 
Cry of Freedom recently won a Pu- 
litzer Prize), lives on Randall Road. 

Anthropologist, social biologist, 
and author Ashley Montagu lives 
on Cherry Hill Road. 

Novelist Toni Morrison, winner 
of a Pulitzer Prize for “Beloved” 
and a teacher at the university, lives 
on Castle Howard Court. 

Author, winner of the National 
Book Award, and university 
teacher Joyce Carol Oates makes 
her home just outside Princeton on 
Honey Brook Drive in Elm Ridge 
Park. 

The Bach authority William 
Scheide (Firestone has the Scheide 
Library as part of its rare book col- 
lection) lives on Library Place. 

Humorist and author Ralph 
Schoenstein, perhaps better known 
(or unknown) as Bill Cosby’s 
ghost, lives on Harriet Drive. 

Carl Schorske, emeritus profes- 
sor of history and a former MacA- 
rthur fellow, lives on Winant Road. 

William Schreyer, chairman of 
the board of Merrill Lynch, lives on 
Mercer Street. 

Frank E. Taplin, director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
and former president and CEO of 


Old Barracks: This 
private residence on 
Edgehill Streete 
housed British troops 
during the Revolution. 


Richard Ullman, former editor 
of “Foreign Policy Journal,” lives 
on Maple Street. 

Robert J. Weiss, psychiatrist and 
former dean of the Columbia 
School of Public Health, lives on 
Allison Road. 

Demographer Charles Westoff 
lives on Drakes Corner Road. 

Eugene Wigner, Nobel laureate 
in physics, lives on Ober. 


Past Tense 
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lison Road. 


T.S. Eliot wrote “Cocktail Party” 
Carlos Baker, author and Hem- at 14 Alexander Street and then left 
ingway biographer, lived at 34 Al- for Sweden to get his Nobel Prize. 


When he first came to the univer- 
Archibald Crossley, one of the sity in 1913, the writer-to-be 
founders of modern political poll- F.Scott Fitzgerald lived at 15 Uni- 


on a farm, run by a hired manager, 
on the Great Road. Gallup from 
Iowa, is both pioneer and popular- 
izer of the public opinion poll. In 
post World War II Europe it used to 
be that to take a poll was “to take a 


ing, known for the Crossley ratings versity Place. 
(of radio), lived at 21 Battle Road. George Gallup Sr. had his home 


the Met, lives on Armour Road. Gallup.” 


| lives on Drakes Corner Road. David E. Lilienthal, chairman of 
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the Atomic Energy Commission 
during World War II, lived at 88 
Battle Road. 

John O’Hara, one of the 
country’s outstanding novelists and 
short story writers, spent his last 
years at the home he called 
“Linebrook” because its serene and 
quiet grounds are at the intersection 
of Pretty Brook and Province Line 
Roads. (He even made a bathtub too 
short to fall asleep in.) The house is 
currently on the market. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer, physi- 
cist, nuclear scientist, was known 
as the man who built the atomic 
bomb, opposed the hydrogen 
bomb, and had his loyalty investi- 
gated. He directed the Institute for 
Advanced Study for almost 20 
years, from 1947 to 1966. He lived 
in the modern post-and-beam con- 
struction house at 97 Olden Lane. 

Paul Robeson — singer, actor, 
athlete, and activist — lived at 110 
Witherspoon Street until he was 
nine years old. 

Allen Tate, poet and critic, lived 
in the clapboard house on the cor- 
ner of Snowden and Nassau Streets, 
465 Nassau Street, which he bought 
in 1949, 

Roger Sessions, American com- 
poser, lived at 63 Stanworth Lane. 

Immanuel Velikovsky, author 
(“Worlds in Collision"), scientist — 
his cosmological postulations 
caused controversy in moder sci- 
ence — lived at 78 Hartley Avenue. 

Some people are prominent be- 
cause of their positions or because 
of their place in the university and 
the country’s history, and these 
houses might be pointed out: 

Morven, until recently the 
governor’s mansion, a Georgian 
Style house, at 55 Stockton, was 
built around 1755 by Richard 
Stockton, the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence signer, and has had sev- 
eral additions. 

Another signer, John 
Witherspoon, built Tusculum on 
Cherry Hill Road in 1773. 

Drumthwacket, New Jersey’s 
“white house” on Route 206 South, 
is now the governor’s mansion. 
(Drumthwacket, with its deer 
parks, woods, small lakes, and gar- 
dens, used to be open and the hub 
of much university and town social 
life.) 

Princeton University presidents 
live at Walter Lowrie House, 83 
Stockton. This Italianate house, on 
extensive grounds, is named for a 
recent Owner who gave it to the 
university in 1960. It was once the 
home of Paul Tulane, a Princeton 
alumnus, who founded Tulane Uni- 
versity and is buried in Princeton 
Cemetery. 


Soa gdale at 86 Mercer Street 
is the residence of the president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
now Thomas W. Gillespie. 

The commander of “Old Iron- 
sides,” William Bainbridge, was 
born at Bainbridge House, on the 
corner of Nassau Street and 
Vandeventer, now the home of the 

*Princeton Historical Society. 

Any article on houses of the rich 
and famous also has to include 
homes that are famous of them- 
selves. 

The Breuer house, with its but- 
terfly roof line — the dip in the 
middle is just the opposite of the 
standard gabled roof — is secluded 
and invisible from Route 206, the 
Princeton-Lawrenceville road. De- 
signed decades ago by world-fa- 
mous Marcel Breuer, its prototype 
was built in the Museum of Modern 
Art garden. 


———— 
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The oldest house in Princeton, 
“the Barracks,” is the beautifully 
preserved stone house at 32 
Edgehill, built in 1696 by Richard 
Stockton, grandfather of the 
“signer,” 

Michael Graves has done the 
false front on the house at 124 
Snowden — and the addition to the 
house at 120 Broadmead. 

Just outside of Princeton, on the 
corner of Province Line and Mercer 
Roads, sit the twin domes, the geo- 
desic dome being the design of R. 
Buckminster Fuller. 

The mansion at Constitution 
Hill, the tract on the north side of 
Route 206 near Elm, was once the 
residence of Junius S. Morgan, son 
of J.P. Morgan. The vast grounds 
now bear smaller but. sull expen- 
sive houses in a similar style, de- 
signed by Junius’s grandson, Perry 
Morgan, of Holt & Morgan at 350 
Alexander Road. 

Inarguably, the largest and most 
lavish Princeton residence is Jasna 
Polana, Barbara Johnson’s estate 
(she is heiress, after a contested 
will, to a substantial portion of the 
Johnson & Johnson fortune) is on 
Route 206 just south of Princeton. 
(Jasna Polana, for literary buffs, is 
what Tolstoy named his estate.) If 
you drive by you will see a large 
mansion just south of the closed 
gates guarding the driveway to the 
estate. 

That mansion was the original 
main house at this location. Now it 


is said to be residential quarters for | 


the staff of Jasna Polana. The real 
and much larger mansion, said to be 
built at a cost of more than $20 
million, is out of sight from the 
road. But even if you could drive 
by, our tour wouldn’t change — the 
first stop is that small house at 112 
Mercer Street. is 
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The history trail run 


& Lindy Slept Here 


s from Hopewell to Trenton 


harles Lindbergh 
sought privacy and happiness for 
his family when he moved to Hope- 
well. Instead, his infant son was 
kidnapped and murdered in what 
became one of the nation’s most 
infamous crimes. 

Nearly 60 years later, the case 
remains controversial. Authors 
continue to debate the guilt or in- 
nocence of the man accused of the 
crime. At least two people contend 
that the Lindbergh baby did not die 
— each of them claims to be the 
son. But judge for yourself: The 
little known fact is that the crime 
scene, much of the evidence, and 
several associated sites are open to 
public. view. 

Amid renewed charges in the 
1970s that state authorities desper- 
ate for a conviction had railroaded 


Richard Hauptmann to the electric 


chair and then engaged in a cov- 
erup, governor Brendan Bye or- 
dered all Lindbergh evidence and 
documents — including ransom 
notes, the clothing worn by baby 
Charles on the night of March 1, 
1932, the wooden ladder used to 
gain access to the house, and the 
trial transcripts — transferred to 
the New Jersey State Police Mu- 
seum near West Trenton (609-882- 
2000) for appropriate display and 
scholarly access. 

The state police had handled the 
investigation of the case under the 
command of founder.and first su- 
perintendent Colonel H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf (Of course; that name 
is back in the headlines again: Gen- 
eral Norman Schwarzkopf of Op- 
eration Desert Storm is the son of 
the colonel). The collection, ad- 
ministered by curator Sergeant 
Thomas DeFeo, is housed ina long, 
high-ceiling cabin that once served 
as a barracks. The museum also 
features exhibits on the history of 
the troopers, their forensic tech- 
niques, tactics, uniforms and weap- 
ons. 

The state pouce museum is open 
weekdays from 9 a.m. to4 p.m., but 
visitors are urged to call 609-882- 
2000 in advance. Admission is free. 
Take Interstate 95 south to Exit 1. 
Drive south on Route 29 to the first 
light. Turn left on Upper Ferry 
Road, left again on River Road and 
make the second right into the 
headquarters complex. The guard 
at the gate will give you a parking 
pass. 

Like the John F. Kennedy assas- 
sination, the case remains contro- 


versial. Several writers have. 


sought to prove that Hauptmann 
was the innocent victim of xeno- 


Join us for lunch or dinner. 


255 Rt. 156, (off Rt. 130 South) 
Yardville, NJ 


(Closed Tuesdays) 
(609) 585-5281 


phobic prejudice, at worst a minor 
member of a conspiracy. Other ex- 
perts hold that the evidence was 
overwhelming and that Haupt- 
mann was the lone perpetrator, a 
pathological liar with a well-docu- 
mented criminal record who was 
lucky to get as far as he did. 

The heroism and humility 
shown by “Lucky Lindy” in his 
1927 solo conquest of the Atlantic 


The little known 
fact is that much 
of the evidence in 
the Lindbergh 
case is open for 
public inspection. 


made him an American hero and 
the first icon of the modern media 
era. To escape constant scrutiny by 
the press, Lindbergh began to 
search for a country retreat. Of 
course, he searched from the air. 
One day, while flying over central 
New Jersey, he spotted a likely site 
on a hill just north of Hopewell. 
There, in 1930, Lindbergh built a 
comfortable but unpretentious 
house with adjacent airstrip. He 
called the estate Highfields. 


Today, the scene of the crime is’ 


a tool for preventing crime: The 
Albert Elias Residential Group- 
Center at Highfields, 188 Lind- 
bergh Road, (609-466-0740). 
Charles and Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh decided that the best memo- 
rial to their first child would be for 
Highfields to become a home for 
boys. It serves that function today 
as a school to which the juvenile 
court can send youngsters as an 
alternative to jail after minor 
crimes. 


Vises of the house are given 
by the students themselves on 
Wednesdays at 10 a.m. and Satur- 
days at 2 p.m. (except during 
Christmas week). The young 
guides are quite knowledgeable 
about the history of Highfields and 
proud of the days when it hosted 
presidents and other dignitaries 
who visited Lindbergh. Rooms 
have been converted to school use 
and the fields have been reclaimed 
by forest, but overall, Highfields 
remains close to its original condi- 
tion, its architecture and appoint- 
ments reflecting both the pride and 
the modesty of its builder. Cameras 


by Richard D. Smith 


are allowed, but photographs are 
not to be taken of anly of the resi- 
dents. Groups over 10 people must 
make reservations. 

To reach Highfields from 
Princeton, take Route 206 north. 
Turn left to Hopewell on Route 
518. Look for Hopewell-Amwell 
Road immediately before town and 
turn right (a small sign for “High- 
fields” may be visible at the inter- 
section). Drive for about a mile and 
a half, then bear left at the “T” 
intersection. Highfields is about a 
mile and a half on the left. Con- 
tinue down the long driveway to 
the house. 

After the first news flash that 
20-month-old Charles Lindbergh 
Jr. had been kidnapped from his 
upstairs bedroom, an army of re- 


_ porters and the curious descended 


on Hopewell. The pay phone at the 
Hopewell Pharmacy at 1 West 
Broad Street was the only media 
link to the outside world. The orig- 
inal phone booth is still there. Ad- 
ditional phone lines were hurriedly 
run to the town, and dispatches 
fired from Hopewell to big city 
news rooms increased national 
newspaper circulation by 20 per- 
cent. 

A ransom demand had been left 
behind. A large sum was paid in 
U.S. gold notes, but Charles Jr. was 
never returned. Then, on May 12, 
1932, a pitiful skeleton was found 
in the woods a mile outside town, 
just 50 feet from the southbound 
lane of Hopewell-Mount Rose 
Road (the extension of Carter 
Road). Dropped during the kidnap- 
ping, his skull had been fractured 
and he was hurriedly dumped. He 
apparently had been dead all along. 

An arrest was finally made on 
September 19, 1934. Ransom 
money had been traced to Haupt- 
mann, a German immigrant car- 
penter living in the Bronx. Investi- 
gators found more of the currency 
hidden in his home. Hauptmann 
claimed a friend, by then deceased, 
had given him the money to hold. 
He was charged with kidnapping 
and first degree murder. 

“The Trial of the Century” got 
underway in Flemington in Janu- 


-ary, 1935. (Although most of 


Lindbergh’s estate was in Mercer, 
the house stood just over the line in 
Hunterdon; otherwise, the trial 
would have taken place in Tren- 
ton.) Like Hopewell nearly three 
years earlier, the sleepy county seat 
was overwhelmed by a media inva- 
sion. 

A home-made collapsible ladder 
used in the kidnapping was placed 
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in evidence and linked to wood in 
Hauptmann’s attic. Handwriting 
samples from Hauptmann were 
matched with writing on the ran- 
som notes. The prosecution 
claimed the accused had been spy- 
ing on Highfields for weeks, and 
called witnesses who placed him in 
the area, including a traveling 
salesman who testified that just 
days before the crime he had 
stopped to help a man — identified 
as Hauptmann — changing a flat 
tire in front of Princeton Airport. 

It was enough for the jury. 
Hauptmann was found guilty and 
executed on April 3, 1936, in Tren- 
ton State Prison. 

The‘site of the Hauptmann trial 
in the Flemington Court House on 
Main Street is still a working court 
room. Photos from the trial are dis- 
played downstairs. A two-hour rec- 
reation of the event was staged in 
the court room in October, 1990. 
The dramatization featured a mix- 
ture of amateur and semi-profes- 
sional actors, most of whom bore 
uncanny resemblances to their 
characters. State troopers wearing 
authentic period uniforms ap- 
peared as guards. Scripted and co- 
directed by Flemington high school 
drama teacher Harry Kazman, the 
play was a huge success and will 
probably become an annual event. 
Call the chamber of commerce for 
further details (908-782-5955). 

Directly across the street at 76 
Main is the Union Hotel. During 
the trial, the world press watered in 
the bar downstairs, the jury was 
sequestered upstairs, and photogra- 
phers turned the basement into a 
vast darkroom. Lindbergh memo- 
rabilia decorates the walls. Lunch 
and dinner are available here (908- 
788-7474). 

Flemington has many other at- 
tractions, including a glass works 
with tours and a steam railroad. Ar- 
tisans shops, antique stores and 
clothing outlets (including 
Flemington Fur) make it a shop- 
ping destination. The Flemington 
Fairgrounds (908-782-2413) has 
Stock car racing spring to fall and a 
large family-oriented country fair 
the week before Labor Day. Drive 
through Hopewell, bear right on 
518 and follow to Route 31. Turn 
tight on 31, follow signs to 


Flemington. 


The Crime Scene: This State Police 
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loo, the battle of Princeton was a 
puny skirmish. But the brief clash 
of January 3, 1777, was the third 
time in just over a weck that 
George Washington and the ragged 
Continental Army outfoxed and 
outfought the British. 

It signaled the true turning point 
of the revolution. Like spectators at 
a title fight who sense that the raw 
challenger is actually beating the 
favored champion, the British Par- 
liament and the crowned heads of 
Europe began to realize the Amer- 
ican “rabble in arms” were staging 
a serious insurrection that might 
prove successful. They were cor- 
rect. 

This string of crucial victories 
started with Washington’s advance 
on Trenton from Pennsylvania, 
Christmas night, December 25, 
1776. The original canvas of 
“Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware” is on display at the visitors’ 
center at Washington Crossing 
Park, Pennsylvania (215-493- 
4076). The crossing is recreated 
here every Christmas Day. Period 
buildings hold artifacts represent- 
ing everyday life during the times, 
including reproductions of long 
boats used to ferry the army across 
the river. There are also fine nature 
trails up the road in the northern 
section of the park. 

Washington faced major man- 
agement problems once he reached 
the New Jersey side. Not only did 
the crossing fall behind schedule, 
an unauthorized advance party was 
found roaming around. Washing- 
ton, a rare boss indeed, chewed out 
the officer responsible ("You, sir, 
may have ruined all my plans by 
having put them on their guard!"), 
but was kind to the underlings who 
had just been following orders. 

More 18th and early 19th cen- 
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tury buildings of historic interest 
are found near the river in Wash- 
ington Crossing State Park, New 
Jersey (609-737-0609). Further 
into the park are a visitors’ center, 
nature trails, picnic and play 
grounds. The outdoor theater has a 
full schedule of plays and musicals 
each summer, 

Directions for both parks: Take 
Interstate 95 south to Exit 1 and 
drive north on Route 29 for about 
two miles. At the light, turn left for 
parking for the footbridge into the 
New Jersey park or continue over 
the Delaware River for the Penn- 
sylvania site. Turn right at the light 
and go uphill about a quarter mile 
to the entrance on your left. 


‘1 Am Resolved...’ 


| Daal also had em- 


ployee recruitment problems. The 
army’s duty period ended on De- 
cember 31, and without a major 
victory there would be few reenlist- 
ments. Then came equipment fail- 
ure. As the army marched south, 
word came up the column that wet 
weather was soaking musket prim- 
ers and making them useless. “Use 
the bayonet,” Washington replied. 
“T am resolved to take Trenton.” 
The objective on the morning of 
December 26, 1776, was the Old 
Barracks (Barrack Street near the 
State House, Trenton, 609-396- 
1776), headquarters of Colonel Jo- 
hann Gottlieb Rall, commander of 
three Hessian regiments fighting 
for the English. The battle was over 
by 9:30 in the morning. Rall, a 
party animal, was drinking and 
gambling the night away when a 
note arrived, warning that the 
Americans were on the move. Rall 
could have benefited from a Tom 
Peters seminar: he ignored this 
feedback from lower organiza- 
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tional echelons and got around to 
reading the message only while he 
lay dying from his wounds. 

Built in 1758, the barracks 
housed British soldiers during the 
French & Indian War, when the 
wild American frontier started just 
over in central Pennsylvania. It is 


_ one of the few such structures from 


that period still standing in North 
America. Its final use (prior to 
being saved: from demolition in 
1899) was as the “Home for Relief 
of Respectable, Aged and Indigent 
Widows and Single Women.” 

The barracks is now a museum 
of the Revolutionary War period. 


There are occasional weekend spe- 


cial events, with lots for children to 
enjoy. Open Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday 1 
to 5 p.m., closed major holidays. 
Take Route 1 south to the capital 


complex exit (last exit in New Jer- 
sey). Turn right at the light and 
Continue straight through the next 
light. Follow signs to the capital 
complex. The barracks is adjacent 
to the state house. On weekends, 
you may park in the state house lot. 


‘A Fine Fox Chase’ 


Page: the surprise attack on 
Rall came the lesser known second 
battle of Trenton on January 2, 
1777. The Continentals repulsed an 
advance of British reinforcements 
under General Cornwallis, but 
ended the day with their backs to 
the river. The English watched the 
Americans’ campfires and picket 
lines, and advanced at dawn, with 
more troops marching down from 
Princeton for the kill. 

But to his chagrin, Cornwallis 
found that the fires had been a ruse: 
Washington had pulled out during 
the night, taking advantage of a 
temperature drop that froze the 
muddy back roads to Princeton, 


Rockingham: For 
several months 
Washington com- 
muted from this 
Rocky Hill house to 
Princeton. 


making them passable for his 
troops, cannons and supply wag- 
ons. While Comwallis cursed the 
loss of his opportunity to “bag the 
fox,” the roles of hunter and quarry 
were about to be reversed. 

On what is now Stockton Street 
(Route 206), a British detachment 
en route to Trenton saw the distant 
glint of early morning light on bay- 
onets, moving not south but north 
into Princeton. Rushing to investi- 
gate, they encountered General 
Hugh Mercer’s brigade. A pitched 
battle erupted in the orchards of the 
Clark farm (on what is now Mercer 
Street or Princeton Pike). 

Despite the arrival of more Con- 
tinentals, the crack British troops 
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Princeton Battle: 
It's recreated here by 
history buffs. Those 
columns are a 20th 
century addition. 
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pushed forward. The American 
lines began to break. 

' Washington came over the hill 
and quickly sized up the situation. 
What he did next may have literally 
saved the American cause. 

With musket balls sizzling 
around him, Washington rode 
through his panic-stricken men. 
“Parade with us, my brave fel- 
lows!” he called. “There is but a 
handful of the enemy, and we will 
have them directly.” 

Rallied by their commander, the 
men reformed their lines and swept 
forward with volley after volley of 
fire. The British retreated to 
Princeton with the Americans in 
pursuit. “It’s a fine fox chase, my 
boys!” shouted Washington in a 
rare, joyous outburst (It must have 
been a sweet moment for the gen- 
eral: The year before, English bu- 
glers had tauntingly played the call 
to the fox hunt during the decisive 
rout of the Continentals on Long 
Island. Washington, frozen in his 
saddle by impotent rage and humil- 
iation, had to be led off the field by 
an aide to prevent his capture). 

The victory is depicted in the 
Monument Commemorating the 
Battle of Princeton, adjacent to 
Borough Hall at the intersection of 
Route 206 and Nassau Street. This 
heroic work in limestone by sculp- 
tor Frederick MacMonnies and ar- 
chitect Thomas Hasting is topped 
by a resolute Washington on his 
steed. It was commissioned in 1908 
and completed in 1992. 

After the battle, some British 
holed up in Nassau Hall back at the 
college, but quickly surrendered. 
The Continentals found what pro- 
visions they could in the sacked 
town and then escaped north to 
winter in Morristown. England had 
lost its best chance to crush the 
colonial rebellion. 


| eee the Princeton Pike 
now runs through the center of the 
Princeton Battlefield Park, the land 
has been maintained as open space. 
It is a favorite destination for pic- 
nickers, kite flyers and sunbathers. 
A walking trail on the east side of 
the park leads to paths in the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study woods, a 
mecca for bird watchers and Sun- 
day strollers. . 

The prominent stone columns in 
the park (the backdrop for count- 
less wedding party portraits) were 
salvaged from an old mansion to 
front the grove of trees sheltering 
the common grave of American and 
British dead. The venerable Mercer 
Oak not only dates from the battle, 
it is believed to be the very site 
where General Mercer was bayo- 
neted. A stone marker beneath the 
flagpole has a map detailing the 
story of the Battle of Princeton. A 

reenactment of the battle by Revo- 
lutionary War enthusiasts, com- 
plete with costumes, cannon and 
black powder, is scheduled for Sat- 
urday, January 4, 1992. The park is 
open all year, dawn to dusk. 

In recent weeks Princeton Pike 


| has been closed on weekdays for 


road improvements. Visitors can 
also access the site by parking in 
the lot of the Society of Friends 


(Quakers) at the corner of 


Princeton Pike and Quakerbridge 


~ Road, then walking north along the 


Housing of History 


|) EE ae 
Thomas Clarke House (609-921- 


0074), built by the Quaker farmer 
a 1 1770. It has been restored to the 


period, with regular tours and occa- 
sional special events offered. Gen- 
eral Mercer was robbed by British 
soldiers as he lay dying here of 
wounds received in the battle (Mer- 
cer was immortalized years later 
when his name was used for the 
county in which Princeton lies). 
Open Wednesday to Friday, 9 a.m. 
to noon, 1 to 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 10 
a.m. to noon, | to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 1 


to 5 p.m. = 
~ Clarke had a short walk to wor- 


ship at the nearby Society of 
Friends on Princeton Pike and 
Quakerbridge Road. The meeting 
house also sheltered many of the 
wounded in 1777. Are those dark 
stains on the old wooden benches 
the blood of soldiers? The building 
dates from 1760 and is opened for 
Quaker meeting Sunday mornings. 
Many prominent local Friends, in- 
cluding Richard Stockton, are bur- 
ied in the adjacent graveyard. 


Tk Princeton housing market 
may have been a lot stronger in 
1770. The same year Thomas 
Clarke built his frame house, phy- 
sician Abasalom Bainbridge 
caused a brick-faced home to rise 


on the main street of Princeton. 
Bainbridge House, 158 Nassau 
Street (609-921-6748), is now the 
home of the Historical Society of 
Princeton and its research collec- 
tion. It once had extensive gardens 
behind it, existing now only in the 
name of the Garden Theater. One 
room hearkens to early medical 
practice, with instruments and an 
anatomically mounted skeleton. 
Bainbridge was a tory, but his son 
~ William became commander of the 
USS Constitution, the famed “Old 
Ironsides” of the War of 1812. 
A changing series of exhibits 
make the house an ever-interesting 
stop. This:is also a good place to 
buy cards and souvenirs, and find 
answers to your questions about 
Princeton. Ask about occasional 
walking tours. Bainbridge House is 
open Tuesday through Sunday, 
noon to 4 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. 

By 1783, the Revolutionary War 
was over. But unpaid soldiers were 
creating a tense atmosphere in Phil- 
adelphia. The Continental Con- 


gress prudently packed its bags and — 


Continued on following page 


Cranbury Food 


Sampler 


39 North Main Street * Cranbury NJ 08512 


609-395-5575 


Corporate Specialties 
Delivered to Your Door 


Platters 
Assorted sandwiches cut in half arranged 
on platter or basket $4.75 per person 
with potato salad, coleslaw, 
vegetables vinaigrette, pasta salad, 
choose one $6.25 per person 


Mini Croissant Sandwiches 
(24 hours notice required) 
Assorted sandwiches on fresh baked mini 


croissants, 2 per person $5.00 per person 
with Salad $6.50 per person 
Deli Platter 


Roast Turkey Breast, Ham, Roast Beef, 
Salami and Assorted Cheeses with 


‘Home Baked Rolls & Bread _— $5.00 per person 
with Salad $6.50 per person 
Dessert Platter 


Our assorted desserts in bite size pieces 

attractively arranged including: brownies, 

linzer bars, lemon squares, assorted cookies 
sm. $15.00 med.$25.00 _Ig. $35.00 


Place settings available at a charge of 50¢ per person 
(includes paper plates, cups, plasticware and napkins) 


April Special: 
Free Cookie Tray 


with all COD Orders, Min. $25 
Monday Through Friday 8 am - 6 pm 
Saturday 8 am - 2 pm 
2 hours notice for same day delivery, please. 
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Swiss 


37 - 
Makery & Deli 
Everything You Expect From a Great Deli! 


Hot & Cold Sandwiches ¢ Breakfasts and Coffee Breaks 


4'and 6'hoagies 4 Ss 


Birthday Cakes 


Catered lunches from 
$4.00 per person (10 person min.) 


609-771-0660 


Pastry trays * Cookie trays * Dessert trays 


Fax 609-530-1739 


2791 Brunswick Pike ¢ Lawrenceville 
Monday-Friday 6 a.m.-10 p.m. ¢ Saturday & Sunday 7 a.m.-10 p.m. 


Seen only in the best places. 


| 
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Adventure 


— Proudly Presents | i * 
Spring, Summer and Fall Programs for 1991 


Experience the Challenge of | | Scenic Cruise - Friday June 14th 


Whitewater Rafting $50 per person 
. : Summer party on the Missippi River Boat the Banchi 
Day Trip to the Lehigh River 


14 
ko rl, Banchi Outdoor 
0 


River Belle. 7:30 departure from Point Pleasant 
(including transp. & Lunch) $59 Marina. Enjoy scenic views and calm inland waters 
Includes buffet dinner, DJ Entertainment for dancing, 
Open bar and all taxes. Start summer off right with 


Weekend Lehigh River Trip with stay | | pa nchi outdoor Adventure! 


at Jack Frost/Big Boulder Summer Sunset Finale Cruise 
2BR + Loft Runit $105 2BR G/unit $109 : 
Trine $115 Suait $213 Friday, August 30th 


Gok 3125 deak $125 End of Summer party on (he Missippi River Boat the 


IBR + Loh aoe ae Banchi River Belle. Same package and price as above 


Weekend Upper Hudson River Gorge = 
‘ ‘ Whale Watching/Cape Cod Advent 
Adirondack Mountains, New York as 
| 


Personalized, friendly and reliable 
service for all your Corporate Travel. 


3BR = Bunt $129 «= 2BRGunit $139 Available April - June and September & October 
Tranit $139 Sanit $149 Call for details 
IBR = 4funit «$149 
Munit $179 
unit $229 


Jamaica Vacation | 


oor "Thar She Blows!" We ZO that extra mile. 


S/unit $149 4munit $159 | 
| 
| 


Montego Bay or Negril from $525 


Rouge River, Canada Weekend 
Available in May and June - cail for details 


Available April 15th - September 15th 


From $209 Aruba Vacation | 
Stay at the Palm Beach Hotel & Casino} 
Experience the Old West From $459 | 


GL@®BAL VID TRAVEL 


| 

Weekend in the Adirondack Mts. of NY | 
Available May - October 

From $179 : a4 


Stop by and see us at Ski Group 91! 


Available April 1$th - June 30th 
and September 1st - December 15th 


(908) 297-6600 


Banchi Outdoor Adventures, Inc. Kendall Park 
PO Box 9237 339 Vosseler Avenue 
Trenton, NJ 08650 Bound Brook, NJ 08805 
(609)581-1222 (908)560-8549 Where Everyone is Special 


Recreation and Leisure Activities Professionals 


(908) 561-0600 
South Plainfield 


FAMILY VALUE 


UMEX\Ccal 
F%e@s6 Pf 


All of Our Mexican Appetizers 
& Entrees $1-° Off Reg. Menu Price 


¢ Mexican Skins 

¢ Mexican Pizzas 
¢ Chimichangas 
¢ Taco Salads 


¢ Nachos 


© 


Just A Penny A Pound 


Right now, Monday through Thursday, kids 12 and under only 
pay what they weigh! Just a penny a pound when they order our Junior 
Burger, Junior Hot Dog, Junior Fish Fillets, Grilled Cheese, or Fried 
Chicken, all served with fries and a soft drink. So bring ’em in and weigh ’em in! 


MON. THRU THURS. 
escalS 


Restaurant 


cs) 
Bi 


ry 


‘ler 


oe 


South Brunswick Square Shopping Center 
Route 1 & Wynnwood Drive 


908-329-2044 


Continued from preceding page 


moved its deliberations to 
Princeton, which thus became the 
de facto capital of the United 
States. 

During this time, Washington 
made his final headquarters outside 
town at Rockingham (Route 518, 
one mile north east of Rocky Hill, 
609-921-8835). There he wrote his 
poignant and stirring “Farewell Or- 
ders Issued to the Armies of the 
United States of America.” The 
building has been moved twice due | 
to expansion of the nearby Kings- 
ton Trap Rock quarry. It is authen- 
tic to Washington’s time in its fur- 
nishings, gardens and lack of 
electric lights inside the house. 
Generally open afternoons 
Wednesdays through Sundays, but 
call in advance. 

Who would have thought in 
1775 that “Yankee Doodle” — the 
fop satirized in the English drink- 
ing song which the Continentals 
adopted as their favorite marching 
tune — would actually win the 
Revolutionary War? On view in the 
Yankee Doodle Taproom of the 
Nassau Inn, Palmer Square (609- 
921-7500) is a highly amusing 
original mural, painted by the pop- 
ularly acclaimed and critically 
scorned Norman Rockwell. The 
mural depicts the young man about 
London, feather in cap, riding his 
rather scruffy pony. Although the 
inn has officially existed in 
Princeton since 1757, the present 
central building on Palmer Square 
dates from the 1920s. It is properly 
elegant and comfortable, however. 


Fis elegant and comfortable 
is Morven, 55 Stockton Street 
(609-683-1514), the home of the , 
governors of New Jersey until it | 
was deemed too small for serious 
entertaining. But when built around 
1755 by Richard Stockton, member 
of the first graduating class of 
Princeton and signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, this Geor- 
gian style mansion was the show- 
place of the town. Its name was 
taken from a castle in the popular 
18th century Scottish “Ossian” 
poems. After an extensive archeo- 
logical examination of the grounds, 
the house is being renovated. 
Morven will be closed to visitors 
for the time being. 

Morven was eventually pre- 
empted as Princeton’s most promi- 
nent mansion by Drumthwacket, 
344 Stockton Street (609-924- 
3044), a grandiose Greek Revival 
structure commissioned by Charles 
Smith Olden, governor of New Jer- 
sey during the Civil War. The house 
has also assumed Morven’s role as 
governor's mansion. Regular 
Wednesday tours resume May 1, 
noon to 2 p.m. The annual 
Drumthwacket spring open house 
will be held Sunday, May 5, noon 
to 4 p.m. Reservations are not nec- 
ois and parking will be avail- 
able. 


Day Trips 


: 


Meni Forge and the Liberty | 
Bell get more publicity, but if you 
want to take a shorter drive to less 
crowded (but highly interesting) 
Sites, take Route 206 north to Inter- 
State 287 north: destination Morris- 
town. 

Get off at Maple Avenue/Route 
202 North (Exit 26, although it is 
not clearly marked) for Jockey 
Hollow, part of the Morristown Na- | 
ional Historical Park. The famous 
winter at Valley Forge was nothing 
compared to what Washington’s 
army endured at Jockey Hollow in 
1779-’80. Find out why at the visi- 
tors center and historic buildings — 
Wednesday through Sunday, 9 a.m. 
to S p.m. (201-543-4030). 

Get back on 287 north to Morris 
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Avenue (Exit 32 A) and follow 
signs to Washington’s Headquar- 
ters, Morristown (201-539-2016). 
A museum with artifacts and audio 
visual shows give you the picture 
seven days a week except major 
holidays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tours of 
this antique-filled colonial frame 
house are given hourly from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Eas: of Princeton, Monmouth 
Battlefield State Park (908-462- 
9616) is where Mary Heis, a.k.a. 
“Molly Pitcher,” exchanged her 
water jug for a place on a cannon 
crew. Molly’s exact relationship to 
the men in the army is a matter of 
some debate (probably she was ac- 
companying her husband John, not 
unusual for a wife in the armies of 
the 18th century). She showed 
more decisiveness at the 1778 bat- 
tle than did Major General Charles 
Lee, Washington’s second in com- 
mand: Lee called a premature re- 
treat and was court martialled for it. 

The park has major weekend 
events on its 1991 schedule (gener- 
ally running 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. each 
day): a competitive black powder 
firelock shoot, May 4-5; a huge an- 
nual reenactment of the Revolu- 
tionary War battle with full en- 
campment and demonstrations, 
May 29-30; a Civil War reenactors’ 
gathering September 14-15; and an 
Indian pow wow, September 21-22. 

The visitors center (908-462- 
9616) is open seven days a week, 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m.. The park itself is 
open until 6 p.m. (summers until 8 


p.m.). From Route 1, take Route 


571 east to Hightstown and Route 
33 east. Drive 10 miles and look for 
signs to the park. A New Jersey 
Audubon Nature Center is also on 
the grounds (908-780-7007), witha 
nature fair scheduled for April 27- 
28. 


Multiple Museums 


[, may not be the Smithsonian 
or the Met, but never underestimate 
the good local museum. The price 
is right, the collections charming 
and sometimes unique, and the cu- 
rators give visitors lots of individ- 
ual attention. The following make 
for short but enjoyable stops. 


Cranbury Historical Society, 4 
Park Place, 609-655-3086: Innova- 
tive displays highlight this local 
museum. Recent exhibits have 
ranged from memorabilia of a local 
family with a century of military 
service to a unique collection of 
hand-crafted clocks. Open Sun- 
days, 1 to 4 p.m. 

Griggstown Historical Society 
Canal Museum, 908-359-1002 
(for further information, 908-359- 
6288). The Delaware & Raritan 
Canal was a thriving thoroughfare 
linking Trenton and New Bruns- 


For the Troops, Togetherness: This plaque, be- 
hind the columns, marks the cemetery were Brit- | 
ish and American soliders were buried side by 
side following the Battle of Princeton. The battle- 
field flanks both sides of what is now Mercer 
Street, a few miles from the heart of Princeton. 


wick until rails and improved roads 
made it redundant. But the romance 
of the canal remains. The museum 
is located in the old mule tenders’ 
barracks in Griggstown, and con- 
tains pictures, maps, memorabilia 
and working scale models of the 
old swing bridges. Open Sundays 1 
to 4 p.m., March until December. 

From Route 206, turn right on 
Route 518. Turn left after crossing 
the river and canal, and drive along 
Canal Road about three miles to 
Griggstown. Turn left. The mu- 
seum is on your right just after you 
cross the canal. Parking is found 
100 yards up on the left. Attention 
out-of-towners: the D&R Canal is 
now a State park, so bring your jog- 
ging shoes or mountain bikes to 
enjoy the tow path. 

Hopewell Museum, 28 East 
Broad Street, 609-466-0103: Lo- 
cated in a Victorian house, the mu- 
seum has antique clothing, furni- 
ture, weapons and a particularly 
strong collection of Native Ameri- 
can artifacts. Call for times. 


Drive By 


Albert Einstein House, 112 
Mercer Street: Einstein was on a 
lecture tour in America when word 


en an re 


LOOKING FOR 
A CRUISE VACATION? 


Enjoy the cruise you want at a price you can afford — 
selection, savings and expertise at 


CRUISE 


came that the Nazis back in Ger- 
many had added his books to their 
bonfires. Universities throughout 
the free world vied to have the great 
Jewish theoretical physicist on 
their faculties. The newly formed 
Institute for Advanced Study won 
out. 

Einstein, a modest man, moved 
into this modest house. He specif- 
ically requested that it not be turned 
into a museum after his death. The 
stories that he helped neighborhood 
children with their math homework 
are probably apocryphal. But he 
did walk to his office at the nearby 
institute every day in good weather 
and was known to join youngsters 
he met along the way in their water 
pistol fights and other games. 

The Nazis unwittingly made 
Princeton a world center for phys- 
ics, mathematics and literature. 
Einstein’s arrival heralded a wave 
of intellectual emigres who en- 
joyed the European-style ambiance 
of the town (but were distressed to 
find the schools racially segre- 
gated). German writer Thomas 
Mann, 1929 Nobel prize winner, 
lived at the Aquinas Institute, 
Stockton Street and Library Place, 


during World War II. 


— Richard D. Smith 


VHOL/IDA’S =’. 


e North America’s largest cruise vacation chain 

@ We sell cruises & cruise/tours exclusively 

e We represent ALL cruise lines 

@ Over 1000 sailing departures at fabulous savings 
@ Specialists on cruises for individuals, families, 


ON 


(Da aD 


honeymooners, groups, sales incentives, fundraisers , 

Y 

\ 

CALL OR STOP BY NOW! \ 

| 609-586-3000 : 

QUAKERBRIDGE & YOUNGS RD. N 
HAMILTON TWP., N.J. 
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LAHIERES 


SPRING 1991 DINNER 


LES HORS D'OEUVRES 
COLD 


BELUGA CAVIAR 
An Ounce of Beluga Caviar Garnished with Egg Yolk, 
Egg White, Minced Onion and Creme fraiche ‘39 


OAK SMOKED SCOTTISH SALMON 
Salmon Caviar, Cucumbers and Pumpernickel Bread 
Horseradish Cream *10 


ICED REGIONAL OYSTERS 
Mignonette Sauce *10 


YELLOWFIN TUNA CARPACCIO 
Raw "Sashimi" Tuna, Baby Greens, Sesame Crackers 
Wasabi Vinaigrette *8 


SALADS 


SEASONAL GREENS AND LETTUCES 
with our House Dressing *5 
Available with Brie or Montrachet *1 


FRESH MOZZARELLA 
Yellow Tomatoes, Red Onions, Spinach 
Basil Vinaigrette *8 


SMOKED PHEASANT 
Radicchio, Spinach, Vegetable Chips 
Spring Herb Dressing *9 


HOT 


SAUTEED JUMBO GULF SHRIMP 
Black Olive Pesto, Poached Asparagus ‘9 


PAN FRIED LUMP CRABCAKES 
Marinated Zucchini and Yellow Squash 
Yellow Tomato Coulis *10 


MOULARD DUCK RAVIOLI 
Julienne of Snow Peas, Gin Demi-Glace, Beurre Blanc *8 


SOUPS 


BLACK BEAN SOUP 
Sour Cream & Scallions *4 


SOUPE DU JOUR 
Price Varies 


ENTREES 


SAUTEED FILET OF BLACK SEA BASS 
Shrimp Filled Wontons, Beer Battered Scallion 
Cucumber, Cilantro, Tomato Relish *26 


PANACHE OF NORWEGIAN SALMON FILET 
Fennel Poached & Fruitwood Grilled 
Zucchini, Red Potatoes, Vermouth Beurre Blanc *23 


ATLANTIC LOBSTER MEDALLIONS 
Angel Hair Pasta, Rose Sauce *24 


CHARDONNAY POACHED JUMBO SEA SCALLOPS 
Puff Pastry, Parisian Vegetables 
Black Truffles, Saffron Cream *23 


SAUTEED FILETS OF RAINBOW TROUT 


Galette Potatoes, Medley of Vegetables 
Chablis Beurre Blanc *23 


SAUTEED BREAST OF CHICKEN 
Filled with Cremini Mushrooms, and Oregano 


Bell Pepper Cornbread, Asparagus, Dark Chicken Broth 423 


PAN RENDERED BREAST OF MOULARD DUCK 
Preparation Varies Daily ‘21 


"RIB EYE" OF VEAL, FILLED AND SAUTEED 
Tasso, Fontina and Spinach, Potato Cakes 
Snow Peas, Smoked Beil Pepper Coulis *25 


GRILLED TORNADOS OF BEEF TENDERLOIN 
Herbed Montrachet and Blue Cheese Crusts 
Shoestring Potatoes, Pearl Onions and Snow Peas 
Burgundy Natural Sauce *24 


FRUITWOOD GRILLED SIRLOIN OF BEEF 
Kansas Medley of Rice, Carrots, Turnips, and Scallions 
Cracked Black Pepper. Bourbon Natural Sauce *25 


GRILLED RACK OF COLORADO LAMB 
Sweet Onion Souffle, Honey Glazed Vegetables 
Roasted Potatoes, Thyme Lamb Jus *27 


Thank you for not smoking pipes or cigars 


Call for your reservation (609) 921-2799 
11 Witherspoon Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 
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Central 
New Jersey 


membership costs 11 cents a day. 


Since 1904 AAA has saved its 
members money, time and 
aggravation every time they travel. 
Our spectrum of services has 
grown Steadily over the years 
as we’re always looking for 
new ways to serve our members. 
And, when it comes to providing 
service, AAA’s #1. So, for 
only eleven cents a day, travel 
with people you can trust at 
_avalue you've learned to 
expect. Don’t get caught 
unprotected. Call today 
for your application and 
join the largest auto club 


and travel agency in the 
world... AAA. 


609-683-4400 © 


_ : EME LTTE TT ELE TT aS A a es 
Princeton's 


Business CT Yes, please enter my subscription for 24 issues. 

and | Enclosed is a check for $14.95 payable to U.S. 1 

Entertainment Circulation. Please send me my free 1991 Princeton 
> Journal Business Directory ASAP! 


Name 


The greater Princeton area is an exuberant community. It's filled with fast-paced 
‘businesses and home to many lively, diverse arts and entertainment venues. 


Company 


U.S. 1 Newspaper is the bi-weekly guide to your own personal excursion! 
Articles on special events, meetings, and the cultural scene help you keep Address 
abreast and plan ahead for your busy life. 


City State Zip 
Mail to: U.S. 1 Circulation, 870 Mapleton Road, Princeton 08540 


Call 609-452-0038 


U.S. 1 also publishes the annual Princeton Business Directory, a 144-page 
resource listing the more than 3,000 companies that are at the heart of this 
community. The normal charge is $9.95. 


Subscribe now and receive both of these valuable resources at one low price. 


